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PERILS OF THE REPUBLIC.* 


All great social movements are obscure in 
their. beginning and in their development. In 
common with great physical processes, such 
as the precession of the equinoxes, they share 
the obscurity incident to the vast reach of the 
movement in time, such that the movement 
itself cannot be detected at a glance, but only 
by long-continued observation and comparison. 
But in such matters as the development of the 
moral sense; the growth and tendehcy of re- 
ligious faith, not here and there, but in the 
race; the strengthening of the conception of 
the solidarity of society; the combination of 
the principles of individual liberty with the 
ideas of law and the duty of self-subordination, 
the difficulty of detecting any general move- 
ment is incalculably extended. These things 
are so involved with the infirmities of the human 
will and the contrarieties of human opinion, 
not only under varying conditions but in the 
face of the same evidence, that the investiga- 
tion is almost infinitely complex. . Certain 
periods have been distinguished by marked 
improvement on a widely extended theatre, 
and others by corresponding debasement and 
discouragement. A man whose lifetime was 
but six hours, watching the ebb of the tide, 
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would die convinced that the seas were disap- 
pearing from the earth; and another, observing 
only the flood, would be equally convinced 
that the solid earth was being lost in the sea. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that from the 
times of Vico some writers should have taken 
the most hopeful and some the most despond- 
ent views of the indications of history; nor 
that others should conclude that with all this 
ebb and flow, this conspicuous effort to ad- 
vance and failure to hold the position gained, 
there is no greater tendency towards a perma- 
nent change of level in society than in the sea. 
This latter seems to be the view of the 
anonymous author of the “ Fate of Republics.” 
The lines.upon the title-page are an epitome 
of the argument: 
“There is the moral of all human tales; 
‘Tis but the same rehearsal of the past; 
First freedom, and then glory; when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption,—barbarism at last; 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page.” 

‘He reviews in a rapid but vigorous way the 
outlines of the ancient popular governments, 
the commonwealth of Israel from Moses to the 
monarchy, the republics of Greece, the more or 
less democratic government of Carthage and 
the republic of Rome. He then passes to the 
medizval republics in Italy and Iceland, and 
then to the United Netherlands, and the French 
republic that was founded by the revolution in 
1792. All these are extinct. The parallelism 
that distinguishes the rise and fall of these 
states is the familiar topic of every school-boy; 
but the comparative equality of conditions, the 
simple and economical modes of life, the love 
of liberty, the robust military spirit, and the 
stfong sentiment of individual interest in the 
commonwealth, which characterized the early 
years of each republic, and the subsequent 
decay of the military spirit, the immoderate 
increase of wealth in individuals with its osten- 
tation and power, the gradual separation of 
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classes as the rich became richer and the poor 
poorer, the struggle by everyone to gain such 
wealth as would relieve him from social degrada- 
tion and ostracism, the discontent of the unsuc- 
cessful, the arts of demagogues who played 
upon the irritable masses, the growth of social 
and political corruption, the outbreaks of popu- 
lar tumult with attendant violence, extortion 
and pillage, the welcoming by the property 
classes of the strong power of a dictator or a 
monarch who could afford protection on the 
one hand and compel the submission of the 
turbulent people on the other, the consequent 
disfranchisement of the mass of the people, are 
presented with earnestness and force as mark- 
ing an unvarying and inevitable line of move- 
ment. All this period of downward progress 
toward the destruction of liberty and civiliza- 
tion is characterized by the general fading out, 
as the gulf widened, of the sentiment of com- 
munity of interest in the state, and the rise into 
dominance of the individual interest as against 
the community. The poorer classes came to 
assume an attitude of menace and desperation, 
and the wealthier demanded of the state only 
protection for that which created the gulf be- 
tween them and their fellow citizens. The 
conclusion of the author finds expression in the 
inquiry: “ As these historic republics are seen 
one after another to rise, flourish, and decline, 
do they not appear to strike the knell of all 
existing and future republics?” 

He then sketches the history and condition 
of the existing republics, not forgetting even 
the little states of Andorra and San Marino, or 
the republics of Africa, and turning with the 
moral to the condition and the future of the 
United States, is “forced to the unpleasant 
position that change, rather than permanency, 
must be the rule with all human institutions 
and governments” (p. 162). This book is full 
of earnest and strongly presented thought, and 
of information which it isa pity that every citi- 
zen does not possess. No one will read it 
without a new inspiration to good citizenship 
and a renewed detestation of the arts and in- 
trigues by which political adventurers impose 
upon the people and substitute their multitude 
of petty treasons for the sound administration 
of government. 

We may be glad if we can find justification 
for more hopeful opinions, but we fear there is 
an increasing multitude sharing the despond- 
ent view of this author. , It is not to be denied 
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that the republics of Greece are gone. Their 
prytanes and their civilization are perished 
forever with their temples. But it is strange 
if in the political history of these republics 
there is not still an oracle that can utter wis- 
dom and warning to the races that can advance 
and improve. The tragedy of Carthage was so 
dire that no light has since illumined the the- 
atre on which it was played. But we need not 
lose sight of the long processions of African 
slaves tied to each other, bringing ivory tusks 
over the fearful sands of the consuming desert, 
nor of the horrid cruelty that flung the insub- 
ordinate in multitudes to be crushed into 
pulp under the elephants’ feet, and that lit the 
fires of human sacrifice under the feet of 
Moloch, nor of the hideous corruption and licen- 
tiousness of that Carthaginian people that hung 
like a vulture over the world. Rome is gone, 
but we can still see the glitter of the sculp- 
tured carriages of solid silver that rolled along 
the Appian Way, and amidst hundreds of thou- 
sands of the discontented, destitute and idle, 
daily fed by the public. 

It is strange if a close review of the social 
conditions of the old commonwealths will not 
afford encouragement to those who love liberty 
and believe in the successful development of 
fairly representative government. Assuredly an 
enormous advance is conspicuous. The people 
of England and the United States exhibit no 
tendency to Semitic vileness and moral degra- 
dation. They are not passing through any 
period of the life of Carthage. Whatever 
may have, been the mental and esthetic attain- 
ments of the people of Athens and of a certain 
class of Romans, the people of Greece and 
Italy were not like those of England and the 
United States. On the other hand there are 
parallels enough to justify the gravest appre- 
hension; but it seems incredible that some ad- 
vantage may not be taken of the past, if men 
will profit by it, and some deviation effected 
from a road to ruin so much travelled and so 
well known. 

Looking at the classes from which it is ap- 
prehended that danger will come, it is to be 
observed that every movement that has amel- 
iorated the condition of society in its progress 
is due to them; not for e:uy foresight or wis- 
dom, not for any public virtue, but solely be- 
cause in the mal-adjustment of affairs the 
burden has been cast upon them and they 
have insisted upon relief. Privileged and pre- 
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tected classes are conservative; they do not 
lead on changes at the expense of their privi- 
lege and precedence. If, therefore, the classes 
that are thought to threaten representative gov- 
ernments have wrecked them or suffered them 
to be wrecked in the past, the causes of dis- 
content should be explored, for they will surely 
indicate the directions in which society tends 
to advance, and disclose an obstruction. The 
early years of a republic are distinguished by 
a powerful sentiment of the common interest 
of all citizens in the public order, security, and 
welfare. It is not to be doubted that this con- 
ception and feeling of solidarity ought to be 
promoted in every way. In running over the 
record of the extinct republics it cannot fail 
to be remarked at precisely what stage this 
sentiment commenced to recede. With abso- 
lute uniformity the record points to the time 
when great fortunes began to accumulate in 
the hands of individuals; the rapid increase 
of wealth as the rich accumulated it and the 
poor grew poorer; and not poorer only, but 
irritable and resentful as they discovered that 
this poverty was correlated with ignorance and 
deepening degradation. Looking from their 
side of this abyss, “ the poorest and most igno- 
rant part of society” which Macaulay justly 
declares “a majority of the citizens ” ceased to 
feel any community in the state which seemed 
to antagonize them with degradation and bur- 
den. This process is going on now and is 
bringing its peril with it. The time was when 
ambassadors of Carthage were amused to learn 
that there was but one service of plate in 
Rome, and that each senator borrowed it when 
he would have display. But History says 
“there were many sideboards in the time of 
Pliny which contained more solid silver than 
had been transported by Scipio from van- 
quished Carthage;” and cites the annual in- 
come of some of the richest of the Roman 
senators, amounting to about £200,000, to 
illustrate the “immoderate wealth” of indi- 
viduals in -the time of Honorius. Such in- 
comes and such wealth have already and 
within a few years come to be exceeded in our 
republic. There must be property, and un- 
equal distribution of it; but it behooves those 
whe care for the peril of the state to guard 
against throwing “the majority of citizens” 
into antagonism by this widening gulf be- 
tween inordinate and useless wealth and hope- 
less poverty and degradation. We may as 
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well recognize the fact, that just as often as 
this gulf is allowed to come into existence, 
just so often the mass of the people will 
wreck the state. It will be hard to influence 
them by any teachings of religion or morals 
which would show that they ought not to do 
so; and it may not be easy to point out a way 
to avoid the evil, that would command assent. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that a way must 
be found; and it will be found, though possibly 
not in time for the security of this republic. 
It was not easy in the time of Louis XV. to 
point out an acceptable way to lift from the 
people the horrid burden that had come upon 
them from the feudal centuries; but they 
found a way. It wili be better and safer to 
have no silver chariots on the Appian Way 
than to have the streets and fields filled with 
the discontented and the over-burdened. 

The author says: “There can be no dicta- 
torship in this country until the majority of 
our leading citizens demand it. Then there 
can be, and then there will be and ought to 
be. Our danger is not from individual usur- 
pation; for, if it were oppressive, the usurper 
would be killed. Our danger is the mob, 
both in Congress and out of it, which we can 
not kill.” (P. 229.) 

It remains to be seen whether we cannot 
kill the mob. There are many who believe 
that the classes that threaten can be held or 
won back to an interest in the state; and that 
society must be so conformed that “the poor- 
est and most ignorant part of society ” can find 
its interest in it and not in antagonism to it. 
The question is, how poor and how ignorant 
can this part of society be safely allowed to 
be? We rightly consider education, which in- 
cludes rational moral training, as the surest 
safeguard of representative government, and 
hold such education essential that the ballot 
may be useful and not destructive. There is 
something of the cart before the horse, how- 
ever, in giving first the ballot, and proceeding 
to educate afterwards. It is the wisdom of the 
statesman that gives the ballot to every edu- 
cated and otherwise fit person, but it is the 
treason of the politician that recruits a party 
vote at the cost of the public security and gives 
the ballot into the hands of the ignorant and 
imbruted immigrant and the suddenly un- 
shackled slave. The statesman who labors in 
a republican government, where the ballot is 
extensively in the control of men without any 
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sense of their individual responsibility in res- 
pect of it, or of their community of interest 
in the state, simply “ twists the rope of Ocnus.” 
But education, even the ability merely to 
read and write, involves something more. It 
involves a quickening of the intellect, an 
opening of lines of communication, and an 
increased participation in the thoughts and 
opinions which obtain among the best men. 
Thoughts and opinions which are true, tend to 
become permanent and dominant. Education 
and stimulus of the intellect, therefore, are 
almost inevitably connected with a clearing of 
the moral judgment as to what is right and 
just and useful; and while schools may enable 
an individual to become, for example, a more 
expert forger, they surely brighten the general 
perception that forgery, and every other crime, 
is a blow delivered at the public safety, and 
intensify a general sentiment which in its con- 
demnation of a forger is more powerful than 
any statute. We hold the conservative power 
of education at a higher value than the author 
does, and we believe it more intimately allied 
with moral judgment. And if men will learn 
from the past and be rational; if they will 
guard society from the antagonism of its mem- 
bers; if they will shield the majority of men 
from the feeling of exclusion and degradation; 
if they will foster education and rational moral 
ideas, we can imagine still, in the strengthen- 
ing and deepening by use and inheritance of 
the grand ideas of the solidarity of society, 
and of the duty and policy of self-subordina- 
tion to law, a hopeful future for our republic, 
and a brightening day for mankind. 
Epwarp §. Isnam. 








MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL.* 


In his latest work, “The Undiscovered 
Country,” Mr. Howells appears in a new phase, 
and adds somewhat of the definite moral purpose 
of the teacher to the grace and finish of the 
literary artist. If the more recent story seems 
lacking, in some degree, in that subtle and 
indefinable charm which captivated us in “A 
Chance Acquaintance” and “The Lady of the 
Aroostook,” it will be easy to ascribe at least 
a portion of the cause to the slight didactic 
flavor which permeates the work. From the 
opening of the first chapter it is evident that 
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the author has this time a further object in 
mind than the mere portrayal of character. 
Half-page monologues and whole-page conver- 
sations on matters of speculative inquiry are 
not altogether in the line of Mr. Howells’s 
genius, which has always disclosed more of 
the artist than of the moralist; the lesson of 
his literary work being in its perfection and its 
correspondence to truth, rather than in any 
serious intent or design which serves as an 
appendage to the artistic motive. Happily, in 
“The Undiscovered Country” the author does 
not pursue his object in that dead-in-earnest 
style which so commonly tends to overthrow 
the mental equipoise of a writer and dull his 
finer perceptions;—happily, that is, so far as 
the artistic results of his works are concerned, 
though otherwise, we cannot help thinking, 
as regards the actual gain accomplished in the 
elucidation of a very difficult subject. 

The title of Mr. Howells’s book is both in- 
genious and suggestive. “The Undiscovered 
Country” remains undiscovered to the last; 
and the fact that no way of its discovery is 
found but that of the solitary exploration 
of death, proves of valuable service to the 
author, supplying the element of mystery 
which throws a poetic glamour over the sub- 
ject he is treating, while it compels no self- 
betrayal to any opinion or theory, and at the 
end leads him to revert to the homelier scenes 
and occupations of practical life for the solu- 
tion, not of his problem, but of his heroine’s 
happiness and well-being. The principal 
character in the book is Dr. Boynton, a man 
of refined and scholarly tastes and clean life, 
but whose credulous and sanguine nature is 
dominated by the love of the marvellous, and 
all of whose energies and impulses are ab- 
sorbed in speculations concerning the mystical 
side of life. Nature has somewhat injudi- 
ciously fostered this morbid appetite for the 
unreal by endowing the good Doctor with 
some strange mesmeric power over his only 
daughter, a most filial-hearted girl, in whom all 
knowledge of simple healthful joys had been 
early overshadowed by the thought that she 
was a being of some unusual order, between 
man and angel, destined to play the part of 
the inspired revelator of a new philosophy. 
Not unnaturally Dr. Boynton comes in time to 
explain the phenomena connected with his 
daughter’s mesmeric state in accordance with 
the spiritualistic theories of the day; and the 
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story opens with all the appropriate and gloomy 
paraphernalia of a séance in Boston. 
Spiritualists will have little reason to com- 
plain that Mr. Howells has wilfully under- 
valued or misstated their peculiar theories, or 
underrated them as a sect. The coarse and 
shallow swindler, Mrs. Le Roy, a type of “me- 
dium” which spiritualists themselves readily 
recognize and denounce, is well offset by the 
character of Hatch, a frank and clear-headed 
young fellow, who makes the candid and re- 
assuring admission that he is “a spiritualist 
but not a fool.” Dr. Boynton is an intelligent 
and conscientious man, Egeria a modest young 
woman whose innate maidenly worth makes a 
direct appeal to the slumbering susceptibilities 
of the cynical and investigating Ford. Elihu 
and Sister Frances are skilful and admirable 
portraits of their class, though the introduction 
of the Shaker element is in some respects dis- 
appointing. We would have been glad to see 
the story continued to the end within the en- 
vironment of “modern spiritualism ;” nor 
would there have been wanting in such a field 
ample material for the play of Mr. Howells’s 
facile and discerning genius. The shifting of 
the scenery from the dingy parlor on a back 
street in Boston to the wider and serener 
spaces of the Shaker community is, however, 
grateful to the literary sensibilities; and from 
this time forward the love-making replaces the 
spiritual philosophy in the reader’s attention. 
Dr. Boynton will probably be accounted the 
most successful character in the book, as he is 
the most marked; the author’s intention evi- 
dently being to make of him a profound psy- 
chological study. But to us the inconsistency 
of his death-bed repentance—or reconsidera- 
tion would perhaps be a better term—draws 
from its impressiveness, and we cannot but re- 
gret that the author should have preferred to 
convert the amiable Doctor from his illusions, 
rather than to leave him hopeful, ardent, and 
misunderstood to the last. The two young 
men, Ford and Phillips, are made to stand off 
from each other in admirable contrast; the one 
with his light, flippant, easy way of doing 
nothing and regarding the world as a bric-a- 
brac storehouse, the other with his half-savage 
disgust at everything that Phillips represents, 
coupled with that hidden impressionableness 
which leads him to fall in love with Egeria. 
In Mrs. Perham we have one of those whimsi- 
cal portraitures of a woman, all candor and 





cunning, which Mr. Howells excels in, and 
which have won for him the reputation of un- 
surpassed skill in the delineation of female 
character. Mrs. Perham, dwelling on the bor- 
der-land of the best society, takes her small re- 
venge in startling and defying the world which 
was always hearing about her but which never 
knew her. She makes up for being a nobody by 
not being a nonentity; and by a singular mix- 
ture of craft and simplicity manages to entan- 
gle the other characters in a serious misunder- 
standing, which forms one of the chief incidents 
of the book, and out of which she dexterously 
untwists herself and takes flight to Europe. 
The last glimpse we have of Egeria in her sub- 
urban home, taking a child-like delight in her 
new dresses, and attending church regularly, 
prayer-book in hand, is very pleasant; and 
when Phillips makes it his excuse for his dimin- 
ished intimacy with Ford, that the latter, as the 
inventor and rich patentee of Ford’s Fire- 
Kindler, has lost in picturesque interest and 
“become part of the world’s ordinary furni- 
ture,” he hinted, we suspect, the direction in 
which we are to look for “the moral.” This 
would seem to lie, not in any attempted expo- 
sition of a philosophy, but in the truthful ex- 
hibition of the waste and the torturing anxiety 
which must befall every life given over to 
dreams and vagaries like those which mocked 
poor Dr. Boynton; and it will serve a much- 
needed mission if it but helps to reveal, in 
contrast with those profitless and feverish 
speculations, the worth and meaning attaching 
to our common material existence—to the life 
that now is. Cetia P. Woo.tey. 








RECENT NORSE LITERATURE,* 


It is refreshing to read a book on Norse lit- 
erature by an author who is so thoroughly 
well-informed as Mr. Gosse. He possesses an 
accurate knowledge. of Teutonic and espec- 
ially of Scandinavian antiquities, history, liter- 
ature, and languages, and of civil, religious, 
and social institutions; in short, he is entirely 
familiar with the soil, climate, and circum- 
stances which have produced the literature 
described in his book. Mr. Gosse has ac- 
quired a substantial name in letters by two 
previous volumes, “On Viol and Flute” and 
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“ King Erik,” and by numerous reviews in the 
best English periodicals—notably by his ar- 
ticles in the London “ Academy.” The pres- 
ent work is, so far as it goes, so just and ap- 
preciative, so lucid and graphic, that we cannot 
help expressing the profound wish that its 
author may yet find time to prepare an ex- 
haustive hand-book on the history of Scandina- 
vian literature, including Icelandic and Finnish. 
Besides his knowledge gathered from books, 
Mr. Gosse has traveled extensively in the 
Scandinavian countries, and has made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of well-nigh all the men of 
note in that part of the world. Moreover, 
the proof-sheets of his work were read by the 
most distinguished of Scandinavian critics, Dr. 
George Brandes, who has recently been intro- 
duced to American readers through his acute 
analytical sketch of Lord Beaconsfield. With 
all these advantages on the part of Mr. Gosse, 
the student of Norse literature may reasonably 
look for a thoroughly trustworthy work from 
his pen. 

Yet the book brings evidences of human 
frailty, showing that even the ablest scholars 
are liable to err. On page 11, the title of 
Welhaven’s famous polemical poem, “ Norges 
Daemring,” is translated “ Norway’s Twilight.” 
It is true that twilight is the faint light per- 
ceived before the rising and after the setting 
of the sun, though we believe it is more fre- 
quently applied to the shaded light of evening. 
But “ Daemring” is referable only to the morn- 
ing twilight, and means not dawn but dawn- 
ing. Welhaven meant to show that the great- 
ness of Norway in poetry and painting, in 
journalism and statesmanship, in arts and 
sciences, was dawning, and that Norway was 
about to be again, by land and by sea, and in 
the world of men, what she had been before 
her sun set beneath the horizon of Danish 
dominion. On pages 26 and 28, Christiansand 
is written Christianssand; a sample of those 
errors which are so numerous in English books 
on Scandinavia. That Mr. Gosse calls Bjérn- 
son’s play of “ A Bankruptcy ” a poor piece, is 
not justifiable; nor does he do justice to that 
great dramatic writer when he styles his re- 
markable drama, “The King,” “a really mon- 
strous fiasco.” We also reject his verdict that 
the novel “ Magnhild ” is “sickly and chaotic.” 
Few dramas of recent years have been so won- 
derfully successful, both in Scandinavia and in 
Germany, as “ A Bankruptcy,” and it has, in a 
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Russian translation, become very popular in 
Russia. It deals, in a most striking manner, 
with the modern tendency to live beyond one’s 
means, and we feel assured that, if translated 
into English and put upon the boards in this 
country, it would take the American people no 
less by storm than Ole Bull has done with his 
bow. Bjirnson is an avowed republican-—as 
much so as is Gambetta (who, when he meets 
Norsemen in Paris, always sends greetings to 
Bjérnson); and in his drama of “The King” he 
presents his political tenets. He exposes the 
monarchical idea as a base lie, and advocates 
the republic as the ideal government. To 
those who apologize for and favor monarchism 
as a temporary evil, as a necessary school in 
which the nation is to become ripe for self- 
government, he puts this striking question: 
“Ts it, then, necessary that a people on their 
eternal progress toward truth should march 
with a lie at their head?” 

Among Gosse’s splendid sentences, we find 
on page 53 the following, which may be an 
oversight: “Ibsen has written nothing so 
sonorous as some of the passages in ‘Peer 
Gynt?” Inssmuch as Ibsen is the author of 
“Peer Gynt,” we submit that Mr. Gosse meant 
to say that Ibsen has written nothing e/se so 
sonorous, etc. On page 168, the author tells 
us that Thorwaldsen died in 1835; whereas it 
is, of course, commonly known that the great- 
est of modern sculptors died in 1844 (March 24). 

Mr. Gosse’s volume begins with a sketch of 
Norwegian poetry from 1814, when Norway 
became separated from Denmark and united 
with Sweden, down to the present time. This 
part includes fine criticisms on Wergeland, 
Welhaven, Landstad, Andreas Munch, As- 
bjérnson, Moe, Bjérnson, Ibsen, and Jonas Lie. 
It would have been more complete had the 
author given a more substantial account of the 
movement in Norway to form a new national 
language by moulding the diaiects of the peas- 
ants with the old Norse. He barely mentions 
Kristofer Janson, who has written exclusively 
in this new tongue, and is an author of scarcely 
less importance than Ibsen or Bjirnson. It 
would also have added to the value of Gosse’s 
work if he had taken pains to state in foot- 
notes or otherwise which of the works noticed 
in his book are accessible in English transla- 
tions. In the case of Ibsen, Bjérnson, Jonas 
Lie, Runeberg, CEienschlager, Hans Christian 
Andersen, and others, this could easily have 
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been done. The dramatist, Henrik Ibsen, is 
Mr. Gosse’s favorite. To him he devotes a 
whole chapter, with copious translations from 
his works, of which he says: “* Love’s Comedy,’ 
‘ Brand,’ and ‘ Peer Gynt,’ despite their varied 
plots, form a great satiric trilogy—perhaps for 
sustained vigour of expression, for affluence of 
execution, and for brilliance of dialogue, the 
greatest of modern times.” 

In the chapter on Finland, which follows 
that on the Lofoden Islands, we are introduced 
to that most charming of all poets who have 
written in the Swedish tongue, Johan Ludwig 
Runeberg, who was born in 1804 and died in 
1877. Runeberg is destined to become even 
more popular in England and America than 
Tegnér, the author of the celebrated Frid- 
thjof’s Saga, twenty-one times translated into 
English verse. Two volumes of Runeberg’s 
writings appeared in English in 1878 — the one 
“Lyrical Songs, Idyls, and Epigrams,” trans- 
lated by Eiriker Magnusson and E. H. Palmer, 
London; and the other, “ Nadeschda,” trans- 
lated into English by Marie A. Brown, Boston. 
The following passages from the chapter on 
Runeberg cannot fail to interest American 
readers: 

‘“* Between Tegntr and Runeberg the natural link is 
wanting. This link properly consists, it appears to 
me, in Longfellow, who is an anomaly in American 
literature, but who has the full character of a Swed- 
ish poet, and who, had he been born in Sweden, 
would have completed exactly enough the chain of 
style that ought to unite the idealism of Tegntr to 
the realism of Runeberg. The poem of ‘ Evangeline’ 
has really no place in Anglo-Saxon poetry ; in Swed- 
ish it would accurately express a stage in the prog- 
ress of literature which is now unfilled. It isknown 
that Longfellow has cultivated the language of 
Sweden with much assiduity, and has contemplated 
literary life in that country with all the unconscious 
affection of a changeling.”’ 

Scandinavians read Longfellow with almost 
as much relish as they do their own poets, but 
to Gosse is due the credit of having pointed 
out his exact position in Swedish literature. 

Pages 134 to 196 of Mr. Gosse’s work are 
devoted to Denmark, and here the reader will 
find delightful glimpses of the rise and devel- 
opment of the Danish theatre; of Holberg and 
his inimitable comedies; of Ewald, author of 
“King Christian Stood by the Lofty Mast;” 
of Wessel, author of the most satirical trag- 
edy, “Love Without Stockings;” of Gthlen- 
schleger, Heiberg, Grundtvig, Bédtcher, An- 
dersen, and Paludan-Miller. A striking and 
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interesting feature of this work is that the 
author, as in the case of Longfellow, con- 
stantly throws side-lights upon English, Amer- 
ican, and German poetic history. Whenever 
he finds an opportunity, he views the poet, not 
by a Scandinavian light only, but also by a 
European or cosmopolitan light. In this way 
he brings out the mutual indebtedness of 
countries and writers. 

More than one hundred pages of the work 
are devoted to the German, Walther von 
der Vogelweide, and to three chapters on 
Dutch literature. With both German and 
Dutch literature, Mr. Gosse seems scarcely less 
familiar than with the Scandinavian; and his 
sketches of Walther von der Vogelweide, of 
the Dutch poetess Tasselschade, of Milton’s 
indebtedness to the Dutch poet Vondel for his 
plot in “Paradise Lost,” and of the curious 
but spurious Oera Linda book, will be read 
with admiration and approbation. In an ap- 
pendix, all the poems and portions of poems 
translated in the body of the book have been 
printed in the original tongue. It is too bad 
that so excellent a work does not have an in- 
dex. That it will have a great influence in 
advancing the study of Norse literature in 
England and America is unquestionable. The 
etching by L. Alma Tadema is. superb, and is 
worthy of careful study. 

Rasmus B. ANDERSON. 








THE MECHANISM OF POETRY.* 


The restless and puissant school of modern 
sages who are ambitious not only to dispose of 
all the vexed and momentous questions of their 
own time but to settle the affairs of the future 
upon a basis equally distinct and positive, and 
who, having kindly informed us as to the exact 
nature of the religion of the future, are willing 
to undertake for the poetry of the future a sim- 
ilar process of discovery, may find some embar- 
rassment in pursuing their later quest in that 
strictly scientific method which alone they are 
willing to employ. “Interrogating science” 
after the majestic habit of these philosophers, 
they will receive a not unanimous but a con- 
flicting answer. A distinguished scientist of 
this country, a President of the American As- 
sociation, himself a man of ripe literary as well 
as scientific culture, has declared that the 
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whole tendency of modern civilization is averse 
to the cultivation of the imagination, and that 
with the advance of the arts and sciences 
poetry will continue to decline. This feeling 
has been shared by many, and has not been 
confined to scientific men: we believe no less 
an authority than Macaulay affording aid and 
comfort to the doctrine that it is only among 
nations emerging from barbarism that we are 
to look for the highest development of poetic 
taste. Thus there would seem to be, among 
those to whom we turn for prophecies, a class 
of poetic skeptics who not only fail to furnish 
premonitions of what the poetry of the future 
is to be, but plainly deny that the future is to 
have any poetry except those fragments which 
it may be able to preserve from a less civilized 
and more imaginative past. As quoted by 
Holmes—who takes the pleasant revenge of 
compelling these poetic nihilists to testify in 
that form of utterance which they are so soon 
to abolish — 


“They tell us that the Muse is soon to fly hence, 
Leaving the bowers of song that once were dear; 
Her robes bequeathing to her sister, Science, 
The groves of Pindus for the axe to clear.” 


But not all who prophesy upon the poetry 
of the future speak in the doleful key, or pre- 
dict that science will put out the flame of 
poesy. In their higher forms, poetic genius 
and scientific genius seem akin; and from 
both poets and scientific men have come senti- 
ments of mutual recognition and dependence. 
Professor Tyndal!—himself an instance of a 
finely poetic ané imaginative temperament 
dominated by strong reasoning and reflective 
powers—declares that science comes not as 
the antagonist of poetry, but as its ally; and 
he speaks hopefully of the coming time “ when 
Poetry shall take her younger sister Science 
by the hand and lead her forward with the joy 
of a bacchanal.” Says Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
“To write on the universal ideas of science, 
through the emotions which they excite, will 
be part of the work of future poets of nature;” 
and he adds the forcible remark that if the 
poetic genius of a Byron and the scientific 
genius of a Faraday could be combined, the 
result would be a poem of the kind “ for which 
the world waits.” Perhaps the relations of 
poetry and science have by no one been more 
clearly perceived than by Wordsworth, who, 
in one of his Prefaces, says: “If the time 
should ever come when what is now called 
Science becomes familiarized to men, then the 
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remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botan- 
ist, the mineralogist, will be as proper objects 
of the poet’s art as any upon which it can be 
employed. He will be ready to follow the 
steps of the man of science; he will be at his 
side, carrying sensation into the midst of the 
objects of science itself.” A more recent 
writer, Principal Shairp, one of the most dis- 
cerning poetic critics of our time, declares 
that “while Science gives to Poetry new 
regions to work upon, Poetry repays the debt 
by familiarizing and humanizing what Science 
has discovered. * * * Every new province 
of knowledge which Science conquers Poetry 
may in time enter into and possess.” And 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, a writer of fine poetic 
and prophetic insight, in a recent essay ad- 
mirably depicts the higher destinies of poetry 
and shows that without its aid the influence of 
science, philosophy, religion even, can never 
be wholly complete. 

It must be a matter of mild surprise even to 
persons who are pot accustomed to view poetry 
and science as antagonistic in their nature, and 
of profound astonishment to those who have 
pronounced not only the irreconcilability of the 
two but even the impossibility of their coéxist- 
ence, to meet an argument at once so novel, 
naive, and practical, as that afforded by Mr. 
Sidney Lanier, in his “Science of English 
Verse ”—a work which even in its title assumes 
not only the essential harmony but for certain 
purposes the identity of the two domains. 
The advance of modern science is thus curi- 
ously made, not to abrogate poetry, but to aid 
and interpret it; for the poetry of the future, 
according to Mr. Lanier, is itself to be a sci- 
ence, and is to be constructed and investigated 
in strict accordance with scientific methods. 
Such are the methods employed by Mr. Lanier 
in the present treatise; and the rigor and con- 
sistency with which he has adhered to them 
throughout, evidence his sincerity and do much 
to vindicate the soundness of his theories. 
These theories relate, of course, only to the 
mechanism of poetry—to those principles of 
poetic form whose analysis and determination 
are among the most difficult and subtle tasks 
in all the domain of literary criticism. Form is 
by no means an accident of poetry, but one of 
its most essential elements, and governed by 
unyielding laws of its own. Goethe declares 
that “there are great and mysterious agencies 
included in the various forms of poetry. * * 
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The rhythm is an unconscious result of the 
poetic mood. * * All that is poetic in char- 
acter should be rhythmically treated.” And 
Emerson well observes that “the imagination, 
when awakened, brings its own language, and 
this is always musica].” The relation between 
the thought and the form of a poem is not un- 
like that between the human soul and body: 


“For of the soul the body form doth take; 
For soul is form and doth the body make.” 


As the face and even the figure of a man 
are the index of his mind or soul, so that we 
see in his outer person the symbol and expres- 
sion of his inner life, so the thought and form 
of a perfect poem blend and connect together 
by some subtle process whose law is as imper- 
ative as it is mysterious. This it is which is 
the poet’s secret—which he can never impart 
to another. Every great poet is such by the 
use of this power; by it alone he is able to 
give utterance and reality to the fine fancies of 
his brain. 

But it is not to investigate the mystic pro- 
cesses by which the conception of the poet 
creates its appropriate outer form, but to de- 
termine the laws by which that form produces 
a poetic effect upon the mind of the reader— 
to ascertain why certain combinations of words 
and syllables are pleasing and why others are 
displeasing—that Mr. Lanier has chosen for 
his interesting and difficult task. In prose- 
cuting it, he has pushed his investigations far- 
ther and followed them more closely than any 
writer upon the subject who has preceded him. 
Passing beyond the ground covered by the 
fragmentary treatises—valuable for occasional 
brilliancy of observation, but insufficient and 
unsatisfactory as connected theories—of Poe 
and Coleridge and Mitford and Sylvester, Mr. 
Lanier boldly advances to the practical appli- 
cation of speculations which, though perhaps 
not originating them, he has done much to 
elaborate, and to some striking generalizations 
which he has been the first to formulate. The 
key-note of his theories may be given in the 
simple statement that phenomena of verse are 
wholly phenomena of sound. Independently 
of the pleasure afforded by the sentiment of a 
poem, with which Mr. Lanier’s treatise has 
nothing to do, the pleasure which it gives as 
verse is thus clearly referable to the effect upon 
the ear produced by its rhythm and melody, and 
by its rhyme and other minor elements which 
Mr. Lanier groups under the head of “ tone- 





color.” To hear verse correctly read aloud, or, 
what is the same thing, if read silently by the 
eye, to imagine how it will sound when cor- 
rectly read aloud, must therefore be the only 
means of determining its poetic value. It 
would follow that without the sense of hearing 
poetry as well as sound could not exist; and 
hence men always deaf must be absolutely de- 
void of poetic sensibility—a point which we 
are unable to find touched upon in the present 
treatise. 

Mr. Lanier makes a practical application of 
his theory to the study of verse, by declaring 
that this study must “ begin with the study of 
sounds;” and he believes that if we “ can ascer- 
tain all the possible relations between sounds, 
we will have secured physical principles for 
the classification of all verse-effects from which 
there can be no appeal.” Fortunately, this 
investigation “can be carried on with the con- 
fidence attaching to the methods of physical 
science.” Declaring that “there is absolutely 
no difference between the sound-relations used 
in music and those used in verse,” he applies 
the methods of written music to poetry, seek- 
ing by a system of musical notes and bars to 
give quantitative precision to all the sound- 
elements entering into any conceivable form of 
verse. We have not space to follow all the elu- 
cidations of his theory, which include a minute 
consideration of the principles of sound, of 
music, of rhyme, of quantity, of tune, and 
many other technical and abstruse details—in- 
cluding the grandly philosophic speculation of 
the presence of the rhythmic principle in uni- 
versal nature, which Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
so finely and amply elaborated. The relations 
of music and poetry are admirably treated, and 
their intimate association suggests the interest- 
ing prediction, concerning both the poetry and 
the religion of the future, that “ under our new 
dispensation the preacher must soon be a poet, 
as were the preachers before him under the old. 
* * Music already occupies one end of the 
church: the same inward need will call poetry 
to the other.” Whether all the conclusions of 
this author are correct, and all his positions 
shall prove unassailable, is not now a question 
of moment. It is sufficient to note that for 
his broader and more important generalizations 
he has apparently established a substantial 
basis, and to welcome his successful applica- 
tion of the scientific method to a new and novel 
field of inquiry. By this method, aided by his 
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own industry and scholarship, Mr. Lanier has 
produced what is beyond question the most 
striking and thorough exposition yet published 
of the technics of English poetry. The tech- 
nical part of poetry, as we have seen, is by no 
means unessential; but it must not be taken 
for the whole. Its relations to poetic art are 
well shown by Mr. Lanier in the concluding 
statement, which gives correct perspective to 
the book, that the matters therein treated “ are 
only in the nature of hints leading to the widest 
possible views of poetic form, and by no means 
laws. For the artist in verse there is no law: 
the perception and love of beauty constitute 
the whole outfit; and what is herein set forth 
is to be taken merely as enlarging that percep- 
tion and exalting that love.” 
Francis F. Browne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





Rev. E. P. Rok’s articles upon fruit-raising, which 
have appeared in the pages of “ Scribner's Monthly,” 
have been read with interest and delight by many 
people who have found themselves unable to admire 
this well-known writer as a novelist; and these arti- 
cles, with some extensions and additions to the series, 
have now been issued in a handsome and even sump- 
tuous volume, as creditable to the author as it is to 
the publishers of this and the other books of Mr. 
Roe—Dodd, Mead & Co, “Success with Small 
Fruits” is in every way one of the finest books on 
fruit culture ever issued. It is difficult to say which 
are the most attractive—the charming and enthusi- 
astic descriptions of the various fruits and the pro- 
cesses of producing them in the greatest perfection, 
or the ample illustrations, which are wonderfully 
rich and effective in all the details of drawing and 
engraving. Mr. Roe writes as though he were on the 
very best terms with Nature. We have long suspected 
that the secret of successful gardening, whether of 
fruits, vegetables, or flowers, was in a genuine love 
for the pursuit; Nature seeming by some subtle pro- 
cess of affiliation to recognize her ardent devotee, 
whose attentions she rewards with a lavish growth, 
while rebuking with scanty harvest the unloving 
labors of the mercenary. Perhaps, too, eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of success in fruit-growing now not 
less than in the days of Virgil; and the conditions 
of successful husbandry may be as rigorous in mod- 
ern times as those described by the author of the 
Georgics: ‘But unless thou vex the ground with 
continual harrowing, and fright away the birds with 
a noise, and with the pruning-knife restrain the shades 
of the shaded field, and by prayers call down the 
gentle showers, alas, while thy labors prove in vain, 
thou shalt behold another’s ample stores, and in the 
woods solace thy hunger by shaking acorns from the 
oak.” Both the conditions of natural love for the 
pursuit and of energy and vigilance in its prosecu- 





tion, Mr. Roe seems to possess abundantly; and his 
practical success thus illustrates at once the correct- 
ness of our theory and the wisdom of the classic pre- 
cepts. His treatise is an admirable blending of the 
westhetics with the practical realities of the fruit- 
grower’s vocation; he makes it ideally attractive and 
delightful, while showing also how it may be made 
safe and remunerative. We suspect the chances of 
combining these diverse elements depend much upon 
circumstances: on the location of the experiment, and 
the financial resources of the experimenter. A man 
might easily possess the zsthetic qualifications, and 
yet lack the $19,000 which Mr. Roe expended for his 
twenty-three acres, and the additional thousands 
which he disbursed in clearing and improving them; 
and the probability that in four years the income 
from his patch would be sufficient to cover all this 
outlay and leave $1,800 for yearly net profit, must 
depend very largely upon situation with reference to 
market. It is quite certain that no place depending 
upon a Chicago market could, even with the most 
favorable management, do anything of the kind. In 
the fruit regions of Western Michigan, which are of 
great fertility and of easy water access to Chicago, 
the profits on small fruits will not justify the assump- 
tion of any debt for the purchase of a farm with the 
expectation of being able to pay it from the profits. 
We believe, however, this is owing to rather excep- 
tional causes; the dying-out of the peach trees hay. 
ing led to the cultivation of so large an area of small 
fruits that the business is overdone and unprofitable. 
But whether growing fruit for profit or for pleasure, 
no intelligent person can fail to receive both enter- 
tainment and valuable information from Mr. Roe’s 
beautiful volume. 


Tue versatility and deftness which were not the 
least prominent characteristics of the genius of 
Bayard Taylor are well illustrated in the volume of 
his ‘‘ Critical Essays and Literary Notes” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), which, though previously in print in the 
newspapers and periodicals for which the various 
articles were furnished, possess in this collected form 
a new force and value in themselves and as contrib- 
uting to a study of their lamented author. In con- 
nection with the “Studies in German Literature,” 
published also since the author’s death, they illus- 
trate the fine analytic quality of his mind, and show 
his capacity in the direction of briefer literary criti- 
cism. The essays and notes were written in the 
later years of Taylor’s life, at the period preceding 
his appointment as Germar minister, when, after 
a twenty years’ respite from regular journalistic 
labors, he returned to them, not, as we are informed 
in the preface, ‘‘from free choice, as hitherto, but 
from necessity.” The greater part of these articles 
appeared originally in the pages of the New York 
“Tribune,” and in the “ Atlantic,” ‘ North Amer- 
ican,” and other magazines and reviews. The best 
of the critical papers is that on Tennyson, excepting 
perhaps the remarkable one on Victor Hugo, which 
first appeared, if we remember rightly, in the columns 
of the “ Tribune,” and which, in its incredibly rapid 
preparation, including translations of a number of 
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the poems, constituted a brilliant and notable exploit 
in journalism. It was a task which perhaps no 
other writer in the country could have accomplished. 
The personal reminiscences of Thackeray form one of 
the most entertaining chapters of the book; while 
two papers on “ Days at Weimar” possess a marked 
literary interest from the evidence they afford of the 
extensive preparations made by the author for that 
combined life of Goethe and Schiller which was to be 
Taylor’s great literary achievement, but which, un- 
fortunately, was never to be completed. The minor 
criticisms contain brief articles on Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Stedman, Howells,—in fact upon nearly 
all the present generation cf authors who issued new 
works during the period covered by these reviews. 
They are of wide range and varied interest, and 
though often brief and fragmentary in character, 
show everywhere the same lofty aim and strict lit- 
erary conscience which have marked all Taylor’s 
works and rendered his name one of the most hon- 
ored in American literature. 


Reapers of Mr. Swinburne, who have not allowed 
their sober judgments of the value of his work to be 
carried away by the grand sweep and melody of his 
verse, or to catch a too-rosy hue from the warm and 
glowing tints with which he colors it, will find but 
little in his volume of “Songs of the Springtide,” 
just published in New York by R. Worthington, to 
induce them to change their previous estimate. The 
radical fault of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is insincer- 
ity. It is never quite clear that he means anything 
by it all. Admire as we will his wonderful mastery 
of expression, and influenced as every poetic tem- 
perament must be by the sensuousness and luxuri- 
ousness of his style, we soon come to feel that it is 
the senses only which are impressed by him, and 
that he fails somehow to reach that inner and finer 
poetic sensibility to which all really great poetry is 
addressed. His verse never discloses that harmony 
latent which, as Emerson has expressed it, is greater 
than the harmony which is patent. Tuneful and 
ravishing singer as he is, he can never quite sustain 
the implication, essential to all really great poetic 
achievement, that he is charged with a divine mes- 
sage to mankind. Were he any less a master of 
melody and expression, such heroic criticism would 
not apply to him; for its object is to show wherein 
he barely fails of being one of the greatest of En- 
glish poets. No poet can be great who is content 
to affect the senses only; grand thoughts and deep 
truths must underlie the rapt fervor of expression ; 
and it is the very magnificence of the voice which 
utters them that makes us wish the utterances them- 
selves had a meaning more vital and imperishable. 
If Mr. Swinburne were to drink more deeply at the 
fountain of Wordsworth and less at that of Byron, he 
might learn with profit why the position of the latter, 
with all his genius, is still unfixed and uncertain in 
English literature, and his influence waning year by 
year, while Wordsworth, in spite of his narrowness 
and puerilities, is a definite and increasing force. To 
speculate upon possible or probable results of radical 
changes in a poet’s style and motive would be idle 








or impertinent, were there not, as in the case of Mr. 
Swinburne, internal indications that some modifying 
tendencies are at work; and the fact of his youth, 
together with traces in his latest work of a more 
serious intention than has hitherto been disclosed, 
warrant the hope that he may yet devote his fresh 
and untired genius to the embodiment of a more 
lofty and substantial inspiration. The poems in the 
present volume are four in number: “Thalassius,” 
“On the Cliffs,” ‘‘The Garden of Cymodoce,” and 
the “ Birthday Ode” for the anniversary festival of 
Victor Hugo, February 26, 1880. All are written in 
ode-form, and are varied by those briefer and melod- 
ious lyrics in which Swinburne so excels. Except 
the last, they all sing the praises of the sea in which 
this poet has so often found his theme and inspira- 
tion. The ode to Victor Hugo—who is the one par- 
ticular object of Swinburne’s hero-worship—is ma- 
ture in conception and dignified in treatment; and 
all the pieces in the book have that rich melody and 
grace of movement, with fervid imagery and_bril- 
liancy of coloring, that distinguish Mr. Swinburne 
among the poets of his or any time. 


Portry, in its conventional sense, is a very ex- 
pansive and comprehensive term; and we realize 
with what an elastic meaning it may be used when 
we open the pretty little volume of “Three Friends’ 
Fancies” (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), and find it to con- 
sist of the same general form of literary commodity 
as that furnished by Mr. Swinburne. It needs no 
very exhaustive examination, however, to disclose 
the impossibility of complimenting these poetic 
“Fancies” by the severe tone of criticism used 
toward the English poet. The perspective of the 
view must be radically altered; the focus of the ex- 
amining instrument drawn down. Thus viewed, the 
poems are found by no means insignificant or con- 
temptible; many of them are charmiug little fancies, 
prettily and pleasingly expressed ; and, while unlikely 
to win for their authors any high poetic renown from 
the great and preoccupied general public, are of the 
sort which must have been in private, for the writers 
and their acquaintances, a source of much genuine 
pleasure. The “Three Friends” are indicated by 
the initials E. W. B., J.C., and E. A. G. C.; and a 
note to the poems of the latter tells sadly that, writ- 
ten in early youth, ‘‘before they could reach the 
public eye, the correcting hand that might have 
moulded them into a shape more worthy the 
thought that inspired them, had lain aside the pen 
forever.” 


Many persons who have failed to receive any 
very deep or lasting satisfaction from the poems in 
which Mr. Edgar Fawcett has developed an almost 
alarming fecundity, will find no little compensation 
in his bright and charming story of “A Hopeless 
Case,” just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
It is an unqualified success; by which we mean that 
the author has done admirably the thing which he 
attempted. That was to reproduce and satirize in 
story form, with slight but carefully made provision 
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in the way of machinery and plot, certain aspects of 
New York fashionable society. The characters are 
clean-cut and substantial entities; the conversation 
and incident are varied and often lively; and the 
satire, which evidently furnishes the dominant mo- 
tive of the book, is good-humored and delicate, but 
effective. The book is written in a style of polished 
simplicity and elegance, to which it owes much of its 
charm; and it is singularly free from those violent 
verbal “cavortings” to which Mr. Fawcett’s pegasus 
is so frequently and exasperatingly disposed, and 
which are but barely suggested in the passage of the 
present work where he speaks of “the moist drab 
of a raw oyster”—a touch of descriptive realism 
not likely to prove reassuring to.those who are culti- 
vating a fondness for that ambiguous form of edible. 
Mr. Fawcett may have taken a useful hint from 
Howells and James and Aldrich, who passed from 
an indifferent success in verse to a decided success in 
light and graceful fiction; and he needs to produce 
but few works as good as “A Hopeless Case” to be 
entitled to rank with this brilliant and popular 
school of writers. 


THosE who have the good-fortune to know Henry 
Gréville as an author of fiction through the delight 
ful story of “ Dosia,” will readily recall the purity 
of style, the simplicity of plot, the tenderness of 
sentiment, and, above all, the perfect healthfulness 
and cleanliness which characterize that admirable 
work. In the more recent novel of “Lucie Rodey,” 
by the same author, they will find perhaps equal 
charms of style and interest of. narrative, but a 
widely different moral—or immoral—significance. 
“Dosia” was a story of pure and blameless love; 
“ Lucie Rodey” is a story of intrigue, deception, and 
dishonor. The difference, after all, may be largely 
one of race and climate—the scene and characters of 
the former work being Russian and of the latter 
French; suggesting one of Byron’s famous and 
satiric couplets. “Lucie Rodey” is published in 
neat form by T. B. Peterson & Bros.; and the trans- 
lation by Mary Neal Sherwood is well performed, as 
is all the similar work of Mrs. Sherwood. 


Tue many friends and admirers of that deep 
thinker and eloquent preacher and writer, John 
Weiss, whose early death they have so recently la- 
mented, will welcome the volume just published by 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co., in which, under the fitting 
title of “The Immortal Life,” are collected ten pa- 
pers whose topics are more or less. intimately con- 
nected with that great subject of Mr. Weiss’s pro- 
found and earnest meditation. The book is adorned 
with a fine heliotype portrait of its author, in which 
the clear and intellectual face quite justifies the 
eloquent tribute of Mr. Bartol: ‘From a cen- 
tre of original force proceeded all his expression 
of look and tone. The style of no writer of the 
timé we live in is more individually marked, and 
the moral was as deep in him as the imaginative 
stamp. His heroic fidelity to his convictions never 
flinched.” 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





“Tue Exopvus,” Judge Tourgee’s new book, will 
be ready in August. 


“OxtveR CROMWELL” will be the subject of an 
early volume in Putnam’s new “ Plutarch Series.” 


Tue thirteenth volume of the works of Charles 
Sumner will be issued by Lee & Shepard in the 
Fall. 


Tue concluding and most important portion of 
Metternich’s ‘‘ Memoirs” is announced for publica- 
tion in the coming Autumn. 


A “ Putiosopny of Charles Dickens,” by Hon. A. 
8. J. Canning, author of “ Philosophy of the Waverley 
Novels,” has appeared in London. 


A NEw edition of Mr. Sweetzer’s excellent series of 
guide-books for the New England and Middle States 
will at once be published by J. R. Osgood & Co. 


A NEw work on “ Life and Travels in India,” by 
Mrs. Leonowens, author of “The Romance of the 
Harem” and “ The English Governess at the Siamese 
Court,” will soon be pubiished by Porter & Coates. 

Tue volume of lectures on “ Modern Greece,” by 
Prof. Jebb, published by Macmillan & Co., will con- 
tain a paper on “Byron in Greece,” in which many 
interesting personal facts connected with the poet’s 
first as well as second visit to the country in whose 
defence he laid down his life are brought together for 
the first time. 


Tue death of Mr. Merriam recalls the fact, as illus. 
trating the magnitude of the enterprise in which he 
was so long engaged, that at a New York trade sale, 
a few years ago, an offer of $250,000 was made for 
the plates and copyright of Webster's Dictionary; 
and that Mr. Merriam, who was present, declined, 
even with such a start, to offer the property for 
sale. 


Ir 1s understood that D. Appleton & Co. intend 
publishing a series of critical biographies of “ Amer- 
can Men of Letters,” similar in plan to Mr. Morley’s 
series of “ English Men of Letters.” No announce- 
ment has yet been made of the editors and writers of 
the American series; but it is expected to include 
essays upon Poe, Irving, Hawthorne, and Brockden 
Brown. 


A NEw and improved edition of Prof. Rawlinson’s 
great work on “ Historical Illustrations of the Old 
Testament,” one of the recent publications of the 
English “Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge,” has just been issued by Henry A. 
Sumner & Co., Chicago. The same firm also publish 
a new edition of Bayne’s “ Essays in Biography and 
Criticism.” 

FOLLOWING the recent attempt to suppress the sale 
of “ Nana,” a lengthy circular has been issued by its 
American publishers, in which the book is defended 
on the ground that it “bears the same relation to 
immorality as medicine does to disease.” People who 
are morally sick will therefore know what remedy 
to use; but those who feel themselves quite well will 
naturally wish to be excused from taking nasty med- 
icine in any form. 
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THE delicate art with which Mr. Howells studies 
even the finest detail of his literary work is exempli- 
fied in his choice of a name for the heroine of “The 
Undiscovered Country.” Her peculiarly sensitive, 
almost ethereal character, is well prefigured in 
the name, “Egeria,” recalling at once the classic 
goddess and Byron’s eloquent stanzas in “ Childe 
Harold "—“ Egeria! sweet creation of some heart;”’ 
and the subtle and spiritual portraiture of the novel- 
ist becomes, scarcely less than that of the poet, 

« a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth.” 





WE would like to know through what unusual 
circumstances the article entitled “ Incidents of the 
Capture of Richmond” gained admission to the 
columns of the “Atlantic,” usually so carefully 
guarded. It appears in the July number, and is 
every way unworthy. As a piece of literature its 
claims are of the smallest; it has no value as a con- 
tribution to history, and from a military point of 
view it is unsoldierly and discreditable to its author 
and to the army in which he served. Asa piece of 
self-laudation it will deceive no one who has any 
knowledge of the true duties and relations of soldiers. 
It is an exceedingly ungracious attempt of a staff 
officer to magnify himself at the expense of his 
superiors; and creates wonder that with such a mis- 
conception of his duties he could have occupied for 
an hour the position he held. For the sake of our 
victorious armies, it is to be hoped the “ Atlantic” 
will give us no more such revelations; although 
perhaps this has its value in showing how great 
obstacles these armies contended with in the in- 
efficiency and _unsoldierly feeling of many of their 
officers. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 





Austin Doxson will write the critical essays on 
Hood and Praed for Macmillan’s admirable series of 
“The English Poets.” 


Grorce E.ior’s marriage to Mr. Cross, about 
which her friends in this country have been so kind- 
ly skeptical, seems after all to be an accomplished 
fact. 


Hon. I. N. ARNOLD, President of the Chicago His- 
torical Society and author of ‘‘ Lincoln and Slavery ” 
and of the life of Benedict Arnold, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Historical Society of 
London. 


GrorGE MERRIAM, the head of the firm of diction- 
ary publishers so well known by that name, died at 
his home in Springfield, Mass., on the 22d of June. 
He was born in 1803, commenced life by learning 
the printer’s trade, and in 1831 engaged in that busi- 
ness in Springfield, with his brother Charles, form- 
ing the firm of G. & C. Merriam, which continued 
till his death. They purchased the plates and copy- 
right of Webster’s Dictionary in 1847, and made 
steady and repeated improvement in the work through 
the successive editions which followed. Much of the 
credit for the present complete form of this great 
monument to American scholarship is due to the 
enterprise and liberality of George Merriam. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The a following List includes all New Books, American and 
nglish, received during the month of June by Messrs. 
JANSEN, McCiurs & Co., Chicago.]} 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
—_, and 7 of Horace Bushnell. 8vo. Harper & 
TOs . 


“As the life of an eminent scholar and theologian who 
has but recently lags away, and whose memory is cher- 
ished by thousan , this work is one of more than ordinary 
interest and value.’ 

Life of Mozart. By Louis Nohl. Translated from the Ger- 
= by — J.Lalor. 12mo. Portrait. Jansen, McClurg 
0. B. 

“An exceptionally accurate and interesting popular 
work, one thoroughly readable and enjoyable, and furnish- 
ing all that most readers have the time to digest about one 
of the greatest of the world’s great men.”—Chicago Trib- 


une. 

“Neither a dry nor desultory, but an animated and 
hamming story—a singularly humanized biography.”’-C hi- 
cago Times. 

Memorials of Frances Ridley Haverget. By her sister, 
aa G.H. 12mo. Portrait. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 

to 

“Much interest will doubtless be felt in these Memorials. 
Miss Havergal was not only an earnest Christian of the 
‘Evangelical’ School, but also, as her writings prove, a 
woman of genius.” —The Literary World. 

An Outline of the Public Life and Services of Thomas 

. a . With extracts from his speeches, etc. B: 
Edward Spencer. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Alexander Pope. By Leslie Stephen. 12mo. “English 
pe ~ Letters.” Edited by John Morley. Harper & Bros. 

cents. 

History of the Campaign of General T. J. (Stonewall) 
Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley of Vinee. m 
November 4, 1861, to June 17, 1862. By liam Allen. 
With full maps of the wae and of the battle-fields, by 
Jed. Hotchkiss. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2.50. 


TRAVEL. 


Cutiyins Europe and the Nearer Orient. A Narrative 

of Recent Travel. By Joseph Moore, Jr. 8vo. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. $2.50. 

Canoe and Camera: A Two-Hundred-Mile Tour Through 
the Maine Forests. By Thos. 8. Steele. Illustrated. 
Orange Judd Co. $1.50. 

“A superb volume. One of the most attractive Summer 
books of the year.""—Forest and Stream. 

A Steamer Book. By Dr. Wm. T. Helmuth. G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co. $1.00. 

“A picturesque account of a city on the sea, or the daily 
life on a transatlantic steamer.” 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


1’s Hand-Book for Travellers in esepe and 
the East. By W. P. Fetridge, M.S.G. Wich 115 maps 
and plans of cities. dition for 1880. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Leather tucks. Harper & Bros. $9.00. 

Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-Book of American Sum- 
mer Resorts. Including tours andexcursions. Edition 
Jor 1880. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 

An Illustrated Guide Book for Mount Desert. By 
Mrs. Clara B. Martin. Edition for 1880. 12mo. Boards. 
Loring, Short & Harmon. 7% cents. 

aogaen Dictionary of New York and Vicinity. 

ith maps. An index and guide to places, institutions, 
societies, amusements, resorts, etc. ag by Towns- 
end Percy. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. cents. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


A History of Classical Greek Literature. By Rev. J. P. 
hafiy, M.A. 2vole. 12mo. Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

“ Capitally written, and those who desire to uaint 
themselves with the character and breadth of classic litera- 
ture will not find two better books than these two volumes.” 
—Inter Ocean. 

Every Day English. A Sequel to “ Words and Their Uses.” 
By Richard Grant White. 12mv. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


00. 
“In this book Mr. White continues, in various direc- 
tions, the studies begun in his former work. * * * By 
its happy combination of learning and humor makes a 
book which all intelligent persons can read with equal 
profit and Cc geal 
Words and Their Uses. Past and Present. A study of 
the English a. By Richard Grant White. Third 
- mo. Hougton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 
A new edition of a book which has won great popu- 
larity by its scholarly, brilliant, practical and thoroughly 





entertaining discussion of the use, misuse and significance 
of many English werds.” 
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Critical s and Literary Notes, By Bayard Taylor. 
22mo. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 25. 

“The author brought to his work equal soundness of 

judgment, sincerity of purpose, refinement of perception, 

rous catholicity of taste, and large personal expe- 
ience.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

Socialism. With Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph 
Cook. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

ties of Puritan Nomenclature. By Chas. W. 
Bardsley. 12mo. R. Worthington. $2.25. 

Fate of Republics. 12mo. Estes & Lauriat. $1.50. 

A Thousand Flashes of French Wit, Wisdom and 
Wickedness. Collected and translated by J. De Finod. 
12mo. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

Conversations on Some of the Old Poets. By James R. 
ta New Edition. 16mo. Houghton, Miflin & Co. 


1.00. 

The Immortal Life. By John Weiss. 12mo. Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. $1.50. of 

Modern Thinkers. te upon Social Science; What 
wal Think and Why. By Van Buren Denslow, LL. D. 
With an Introduction by R. G. Ingersoll. 12mo. Belford, 
Clarke & Co. $1.50. 

Saint Simon. By Clifton W. Collins,M.A. “ Foreign Clas- 
sics for English Readers.’ Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. 
1émo. J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

Stray Moments with Thackeray. His Humor, Satire and 
Characters. By Wm. H. Rideing. Paper. “ Appleton’s 
Handy Volume Series.” 30 cents. 

“A most readable little volume, admirable for the sum- 
mer loiterer.""—Jnter Ocean. 


POETRY. 

The English Poets. Selections, with Critical Introductions 
by various writers, and a general introduction by Matthew 
Arnold. Edited y Re H. ty M.A. 2 vole. 12mo. 
Macmillan & Co., London and N.Y. $3.50. 

“The work of selection and criticism has been intrusted 
to a number of different writers, who have been chosen for 
their special acquaintance with the poets and the period 
with which they deal.”—Pudlishers’ Announcement. 

sams |” eee Fancies. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Flewer So: for Flower Lovers. Compiled by Rose 
Porter. 16mo. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. By Henry W. Longfellow. New 
Edition. 16mo. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $1.25. 


ART. 

The Stones of Venice. By John Ruskin. 8vo. Plates only 
to supply those peving editions of Ruskin’s works withou 
illustrations. John Wiley & Sons. $6.00. . 

Seven Lamps of Architecture. By John Ruskin. New 
Edition. 8vo. John Wiley & Sons. $5.00. 


REFERENCE AND LAW. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Revised Edition. 
Vol XI. now ready. To be completed in XXI. vols. Sub- 
scriptions received by Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price in 
cloth, per vol., $8.00; half Russia, per vol., $10.00. 

The United States Government. Its Organization aad 
Practical Workings. Including the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United States and a des- 
cription of the three agg | divisions of the Government, 
namely: The Legislative, Executive and Judicial depart- 
ments, their Powers and duties, with the number, title and 
compensation of all persons employed in each, together 
with many interesting facts and histories. By Geo. M. 
Lamphere. 8vo. J.B. Lippincott & Co. $3.00. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence, By Thomas E. Holland, 
D.C. L. 8vo. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 


$2.75. 
: SCIENTIFIC. 

Steel. Its History, Manufacture, Properties and Uses. 
By J. 8. Jeans. ivo. E. & F.N. Spon. $14.50. 

The Natural History of the Agricultural Ant of Texas. 
A Monograph of the Habits, Architecture and Structure of 
yg Barbatus. By Henry.C. McCook. 8vo. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. $4.00. 

An Elementary Text-Book of a From the Ger- 
man of Dr. K. Prantt. 8vo. Illustrated. J.B. Lippincott 
& Co. $2.25. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The Pheacian Episode of the Odyssey. As comprised 
in the Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Eleventh and Thirteenth 
books. With introduction, notes and appendix. By A.C. 
Merriam, Ph.D. 12mo. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

a from the Physical eye of the Earth. B 

rthur Nicols, F. G. 8. F. R.G.S. 12mo. Harper 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Ki Richard the Third. 
Edi with notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M. 16mo. Har- 
per & . 6 cente, 





FICTION. 


The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 12mo. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

“It is impossible not to discover in this work & deliber- 
ate and very noteworthy advance upon its author's part to 
a higher plane of fiction than he has hitherto attempted. 
The conception of Dr. Boynton is a bit of masterly work, 
evincing a subtlety of psychological observation and a 
keenness of prychological penetration wholly unmatched 
in American fictitious literature outside the pages of Haw- 
thorne.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

No Relations. From the French of Hector Malot. 12mo. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

“ An extremely fascinating story, written with unflagging 
force, and as fall of genuine pathos as of graceful and deli- 
cate descriptions.”"—Blackwood'’s Magazine. 

The Tragedy of the Unex fed and Other Stories. By 
Nora Perry. Houghton, Miflin & Co. $1.25. 

“A dainty little volume, and charming in every chap- 

ter.”"—Inter Ocean. 
= or, Star by Star. 12mo. J.B. Lippincott & Co. 


A Stranded Ship. A Story of Sea and Shore. By L. C. 
Davis. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
“Far above the ordinary literature of the day. . . . 
glowing protest against the toocommon belief that hero- 
ism is dead in the world.”—Philadelphia Times. 
Uncle Jack’s Executors. By Annette L. Noble. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Paper, 60 cents, cloth. $1.00. 
“Shows much quiet humor and undoubted power in char- 
acter-drawing. The literary touch recalls Mrs. Gaskell. 
The Roman Traitor ; or, The Days of Cicero, Cato and Cati- 
line. By Henry W. Herbert. New Edition. T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. $1.75. ‘ 

Beauty’s Daughters. By the author of “Phyllis,” etc. 
12mo. J.B. Lippincott & Co. Paper, 60c.; cloth, $1.25. 

A New Race. From the German of Golo Raimund. By Mrs. 
A. L, Wister. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.25. 

“Constructed with true artistic skill. Of course the 

English version is faultless in style."—Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin. 

Bruey. A Little Worker for Christ. By Frances R. Havergal. 
16mo. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.10. 

Among the Thorns. By Mary L. Dickinson. 12mo. G.W. 
Carleton & Co. $1.50. 

m Thorne’s Trial. By Emma M. Buckingham. G. 

W. Carleton & Co. $1.50. 

Bucholz and the Detectives. By Allan Pinkerton. 12mo. 
G. W. Carleton & Co. $1.50. 

Lucie Rodey. From the Freuch of Henry Greville. _16mo. 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The Ballet Dancer’s Husband. From the French of Ernest 
Feydeau. 12mo. H.A. Sumner & Co. $1.00. 

The Sisters. From the German of Georg Ebers. 16mo. W. 
8. Gottsberger. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Second Thoughts. By Rhoda Broughton. 2 vols. Paper. 
“ Appleton’s Handy- Volume Series.”” 50 cents. 

Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process. By Edward Bellamy. Paper. 
“ Appleton’s Handy- Volume Series." 2% cents. 

Two Russian Idylis. Marcella—Esfira. Paper. “ Apple- 
ton’s Handy Volume Series.” 30 cents. 

Four Happy Days. By Frances R. Havergal. 16mo. A.D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 40 cents. 


The Creole Beauty; Athalie Deslondes. By Mrs. Sarah A. 

a. New Edition. Paper. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
cents. 

Agnes Graham. By Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey. New Edition. 
Paper. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 50 cents. 

Idalia. By “Ouida.” New Edition. Paper. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 60 cents. 

In a Winter City. A Story ofthe Day. By “Ouida.” New 
Edition. Paper. J.B. Lippincott & Co. 50 cents. 

NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 15 cents. 

The Pennant Family. By Anne Beale. 15 cents. 

Poet and Peer. By Hamilton Aide. 15 cents. 

The Duke’s Children. By Anthony Trollope. 20 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Co jonalism of the Last Three Hundred 
Years, as min Its Literature; with Special Reference 
to Certain Recondite, Neglected or Disputed —_g 
Witha > Appendix. By Henry M. Dexter. b 
H r & Bros. $6.00. 

be ainstaking, scholarly work, gathering the scattered 
th from a source, and weaving them into a con- 
tinued history, with skill and method.”—Jnler Ocean. 














A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Being a contin- 
uation of “The Dictionary of the Bible.” Edited by Wm. 
Smith, D.C. L., LL. D., and Samuel Cheltham, M. A. 8vo. 
Illustrated. Vol. 2, completing the work. London. $7.50. 

“Comprehends in —— order for reference the re- 
sults of the latest research and the combined labors of a 
large number of the best living English scholars and anti- 
quarians."’-—Jndependent. 

The Origin and Growth of Religion. As Illustrated b 
the Religion of Ancient E pt By P. Le Page Renouf. 
(The Hibbert Lectures for .) 12mo. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, $1.50. 

- “This unique character of the religion of ancient 
Egypt naturally attracts Mr. Renouf to the earlier and purer 
forms, which he treats with interestin detai' and with his 
usual severe and accurate scholarship. “_The Academy, 
London. 

The Gospel Miracles: In Their Relation to Christ and ~~ 
tianity. By Wm + ge Taylor, D.D. 12mo. A. D. F. Ran- 


P 
Protestant Foreign Missions: Their Present State. A 
Universal Survey. From the German of Theodore Christ- 
lieb, D. D., Ph.D. 16mo. A. D.F. Randolph & Co. $1.00. 
The Witness of the Heart to Christ. By Rev. W. Boyd 
Carpenter, M. A. “Hulsean Lectures.” i6mo. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 75 cents. 


MEDICAL. 

Ophthalmic and Otic Contributions. By D. B. St. J. 
Roosa, M. D., and E. T. Ely, M.D. 8vo. G. P. Putnam's 

The Hy: oe 1 in Orthopedic 8 B: 
e Hysterical Element in Ortho ic Surgery. By 
N. M. Shaffer, M.D. 8vo. G.P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00 

The Pegetieper: Bateeee Book. By R.T. cagee, 
A. D. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
8vo. Ms indeny & Blakiston, $3.50, 

A Guide to the Examination of the Urine. Designed 
chiefly for clinical clerks and students. By J. W. Legg. 
Fifth Edition. l6mo. Presley Blakiston. 75 cents. 

A Pyractical Treatise on Sea Ag iy ~ lts Symptoms, 
Nature and Treatment. By Geo. M. Beard, A. M., M, D 

12mo. Flexible. E. B. Treat. 50 cents. 





receipt of price, by JANSEN, McCiune & Co., Chica 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


MEMORIES OF MY EXILE. By Louts Kos- 
suTH. ‘Translated from the original Hungarian 
by FErEncz JANsz. 

One vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


*,* This important work relates to the period when the 
Italian Kingdom was being established, and gives the Secret 
Treaties and details of the understanding between England, 
the Emperor Napoleon, and Count Cavour. 


THE HISTORICAL POETRY OF THE AN- 
CIENT HEBREWS. Translated and critically 
examined by MicHAEL HEILPRIN. 

Vol. II. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

“The notion has somehow got abroad that the scientific study 
of the Bible is inconsistent with the most tender reverence for 
its contents, or with their persistent fascination. But the rev- 
erence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject matter of his criticism 
could hardly be surpassed; and, that it has not lost its power 
to interest and charm, his ‘book itself is ample evidence, which 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail. see paits on 








will be reenforced by the experience of Vato sate ok t reader | 


of its too brief contents..—New York Nation, July 24, 1879. 
NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 
By Ricnarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, D. D. 
12mo. Price reduced to $1.25. Uni pat x) in style and price 
with “ Notes on the Parables of Our 
STRANGE STORIES. By ceeidiiietiinaeenin 
“ New Handy Volume Series." Paper, 30 cents. 


A collection of weird stories, embodying remarkable psycho- 
nw experiences, of a character to recall the stories of Edgar 
A. Poe. 








For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 
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A Foot's ERRAND 


From Maine to Texas the new mode of sal- 
utation has come to be: “Have you read that 
book?” 

“What book?” 

“The one written by ‘One of the Fools,’ 
and dedicated ‘to other members ef the fam- 
ily.” You must get that; everybody is reading 
it!” 

Your best friend suggests it as the most en- 
joyable thing he knows; the chance acquaini- 
ance and the stranger refer to it at once as 
the uppermost topic. For months the news- 
paper correspondent has dipped his nimble 
pen into every possible item of gossip about 
the author and his book. The great dailies 
devoted two, three and four columns to ex- 
tracts from it and comments on its power and 
popularity. It even aroused the sober month- 
lies and quarterlies. The “ International Re- 
view ” says: 

“It is nothing less than an extraordinary work. In matter, 
it is intensely interesting ; in manner, it is forcibie and vivid 


to a rare degree. English literature contains no similar pic- 
ture. © * * Holds the critic spell-bound.” 





It is only about once in a generation that 
a book appears which is at once and univer- 
sally accepted as a marked element in life and 
literature. About thirty years ago, Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” aroused the 
world with indignation over the wrongs of a 
race. Now “A FOOL’S ERRAND, by One of 
the Fools,” has seized upon the popular im- 
agination, and for six solid months has been 
running through edition alter edition as fast 
as it could be printed. 

It is the marked book of this genera- 
tion. 

So great has been the demand for it that 
the publishers have had duplicate sets of 
plates made, and now it is printed simulta- 
neously in New York sand in Boston, and 
thousands of copies are sent to the West. 

The public verdict confirms the “Cincinnati 
Commercial’s ” remark: 

“ It is a thrilling book indeed.” 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Sold at all bookstores; Sent, post-paid, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


27 Park Place, N. Y. 







| 
; 
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MARPER & BROTHERS: List OF NEw Books. 





I, 


The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred 
—_ as seen in its eae | with J mages. With 
bs my 
Bibliographical Appendix. ‘By 1 ear w DEXTsn. 
082 pages, cloth $6.00 
Il. 
A History of Greek Literature. A History of ~~ eu 
Greek Literature. By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M. 


Trinity College, Dub! ne pee of “Social Life in Tt 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4 





an 
Dr. Bushnell’s Life. Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 
With two portraits. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
IV. 
English Men of Letters. Edited by Joun Mortey, The 
following volumes are now a4 4 
ALEXANDER POPE. By Lesuie STEPHEN. 
COWPER. By Gotpwin Smrru. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesure SrerHen. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hutron. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
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